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ABSTRACT 

A critical assumption of this study vas that 
self-'evaluations are determined largely by evaluations received fros 
others. In two large national saaples, although black feiales and 
sales did not differ in self-evaluations of intelligence, white 
feiales rated thesselves such lower than l '\ white sales. In the 
current study, white fenales evaluated other woien sore favorably 
than did white sale Ss on the factors tapping instrusental 
characteristics. The authors suggest that the generally derogatory - 
evaluation of wosen received fros the white sale Ss, especially with 
regard to competence and ability characteristics, say indicate an 
important contributing factor to the relatively low self-esteem of 
white females that has been reported in many previous studies. It was 
noted that the black females and males studied, unlike the whites, 
did not differ in their evaluations of women. The authors warn that 
the findings should be regarded as tentative, because they were based 
on responses from a very small college student sample and should be 
replicated with a larger and more representative sample. 
(Author/PC) 



RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN EVALUATING WOMEN^ NVToK.t^Jijro'. 
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• 

The traditional assumption that blacks have lower self-esteem 
than whites has persisted despite contradictory tindin«s (Baughman 
and Dahlstrom, 1968; Baughman, 1971). Expanding a new formulation 
proposed by McCarthy and Yancey (1971), Heiss and Owens (1972) ex- 
amined large-scale survey data and concluded that the relationship 
between the self- evaluations of blacks and whites varied according 
to the trait considered. They suggested that blacks are not likely 
to have lower self-esteem for traits that pertain to intimate inter- 
actions and primary group activities that are irrelevant to the con- 
cerns of the larger society. On the other hand, they held that 
traits important in the areas of school and work are "instrumental" 
and subject to frequent evaluation by whites and are less subject 
to the development of sobcultural norms. 

Our purpose was to apply Heiss and Owens' formulation to 
blacks' and whites' evaluations of "most women", using the semantic 
differential technique. We assume that theories aad research bear- 
ing upon self-evaluations of blacks and whites are relevant to re- 
search on evaluations of others . Rainwater (196b), for example, 
suggests that low self-esteem among blacks is primarily derived 
from the negative evaluations received by individual blacks from 
parents and peers. 
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We maintain that Heitts and Owens 'pi^'utiictions apply to eval- 
uations of mm . but that we must inti'oduue conetiptual changes to 
generate predictions applicable to evaluations oi' "most women". 
The most salient social role of adult mules in our culture is 
' the provider role, but the most salient social roles lor "most 

women" are those of motlier and wife, even for women employed out- 
side the home. Tims, traits relevant to the world ol work in 
evaluations of men are more likely to relate to intimate interac- 
tion and primary group activities in evaluations oJ" wnimm. We 
predicted, therefore, that blacks and wliites in our sample would 
not differ in evaluations of "most women" on the traits rated Jor 
tiiis study. 

Within-race sex differences in evaluating "most women" are 
also of considerable interest. Research with whites indicates that 
although stereotypic "feminine" traits are more often negatively 
valued than "masculine" traits, there is evidence that both sexes 
positively value feminine traits reflecting warmth and expressive- 
ness, but that white males do not approve of even highly desirable 
"masculine" traits in women (Broverman i^t ul . , 1972). lilack males 
appear more comfortable with instrumental beliavior such as outside 
employment on the part of wives (Scanzoni, l'J71) ; indeed, an occu- 
pationally successful wife may be regarded as attractive and an 
economic asset rather than as a threat (Weston and Mednick, 1970). 
These considerations led us to predict that in evaluations of "most 
women", black females and black males would not differ, but that 
white males would be significantly more negative than white fe- 
nmXes on those 1?rait8 which do not reflect the positively vpUhkI 
feminine traits of warmth and expressiveness. White males 



in our sample should be most negative toward charaoteristios ;in 
women that are most similar to instrume: •♦ral (i.e.. "masculine") 
traits. 

METHOD 

Suhieots 

The sample consisted of randomly selected state university 

freshmen 28 black females, 31 black males, 45 white females, and 

37 white males. Because at the time of the study most black stu- 
dents entering this university were participants in a special ad- 
missions program for promising low- income minority students, only 
12 (20%) of the 59 blacks were of middle or upper-middle class sta- 
tus, as measured by father's occupation and education. Lower- 
status whites were over-sampled to obtain an comparable to that 
of lower-status blacks, resulting in a white sample of 20 (2l^%) 
middle and upper-middle class students. 
Procedures 

The race and sex of interviewers were matched to the race 
and sex of respondents. 

Information gathered during lengthy individual interviews 
included a selt -administered 15-item semantic differential scale 
for the concept "Most women are...". Each of the IS items was 
scored on a positive- negative 6-point scale. 

Our assumption in that when black Ss rated "most women", 
most had black women iv nr.nd, and that white Ss referred to other 
whites. In their largK sample survey. Grain and Weisman (1972) 
reported that \\;hen an .jton referred to "most people", associations 



with other items indicated that when race was not specified, most 
black respondents assumed other people to mean other blacks. 

The 15 items for all ^ were submitted to a principal com- 
ponent fat!tor analysis with orthogonal varimax rotations, rive 
independent social evaluation factors emerged. The primary load- 
ings on each factor are shown in Table 1. 

Of these factors, the first, third and fifth seem to cap- 
ture the supportive and expressive characteristics ot women that 
are relevant to intimate interaction. It is noteworthy that a 
trustworthy, reliable woman is also a good and giving one; the 
image that comes to mind is that of the nurturant, self-sacrificing 
mother. As expected, the items in this first factor do not seem 
to relate to employment- role characteristics. Emotional warmth is 
apparently so salient in evaluations of women that Warm- Cold forms 
a unitary factor. Even high activity, which in rating "most men" 
(not reported in this paperT^l^ related to competence, is related 
to emotionality when applied to women. The second factor seems to 
denote instrumental characteristics, while the foui'th factor may 
denote instrumental characteristics of women but are relevant, per- 
haps, more to the efficient running of a home than to non-primary 
group activities. 

With these empirical factors available it was possible to 
make more specific hypotheses. On factors II and IV fi.e., "in- 
strumental" factors) we predicted (1) no main effects for race, 
sex, or SES (SES is here regarded as a control variable), and (2) 
a significant race-sex interection, in which white males would eval- 
uate women more negatively than would white females, whereas black 
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males would nut differ from black females. On faotors 1, HI, nnd 
V (i.e., "expressive" factors) we predicted no main or interai'tioii 
effects for ract^, sux, or SES, 

j RESULTS 
■ Effects of. race, sex and SES were analyzed tor each factor 
score. All 2X2X2 ANOVAS are summarized in Table 2. No signilicant 
main or interaction effects involving SES appeared. 

With the exception of a sex effect (F=5.09, p < .03) for fac- 
tor IV, "Effective, Efficient Female", no significant main or inter- 
action effects for race or sex appeared for any of the 5 factors for 
"most women". Tests of significance between mean scores of the 
race- sex groups, shown in Table 3, indicate that the signif i^.-ant sex 
effect is mainly a function of the especially negative evaluations 
given by white male ^s, who differed significantly from the vvhite 
females (t=2.52, p < .02) and from the black females (t=2.24, 
p < .03). The scores of black females, black males, and wnite fe- 
males on "Effective, Efficient Female" did not differ significantly 
from each other. 

Tests of mean differences between scores on each "most women" 
factor for females and males within each race show, as hypothesized, 
no differences between black females and black males. As predicted, 
white males evaluated women in significantly more negative terms 
than did white females on the factors tapping the more instrumental 
characteristics of women, "Physically and Mentally Robust Female" 
(t=2.27, p < .03) and "Effective, Efficient female" (t=2.52, 
p < .02). No differences between v^;hite females and males appeared 
in rating the more expressive and nurturant characteristics of women. 
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With the exception of the unanticipated significant sex 
difference in ratings of ^'Effective, Efficient Femaie'^ all the 
findings for evaluations of "most women" are consistent with the 
basic postulates of this study. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our conclusions must be regarded as tentative, based as they 
are on responses of a very small sample. The views cf students.^ 
further, may differ from those of non-students. 

A critical assumption of the present study was that self- 
evaluations are importantly determined by evaluations received 
from others. In the large national samples studied by Heiss and 
Owens (1972) , and Crain and Weisman (1972) , although black females 
and males did not differ in self- evaluations of intelligence, white 
females rated themselves much lower than did white males. Crain 
and Weisman found that compared to white males, white females rated 
themselves less favorably on a number of ability and character traits 
than was true for black females as compared to black males. In the 
present sample, white females evaluated other women more favorably 
than did white male ^ on the factors tapping instrumental charac- 
tc^^istics. It may be true, however, that evaluations received from 
males are especially salient for the self-esteem of white females. 
We suggest that the generally derogatory evaluation oi' women re- 
ceived from the white male Ss, especially with regard to competence 
and ability characteristics, may indicate an important contributing 
factor to the relatively low self-esteem of white females that has 
been reported in so many studies. It is important to note that tJie 
black females and males studied, unlike the whites, did not di Tier 
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in evaluations of women* These suggestive findings require repli- 
cation with a larger and more represeutetive sample. 

In conclusion, the findings of this exploratory study cast 
doubt on the widely accepted postulate that blacks are likely to 
make more derogatory evaluations of other blacks than whites are 
of other whites. Women were not more negatively evaluated by the 
black college student ^ in the present study than by white Ss , 
Indeed, with regard to the instrumental characteristics of women, 
white males seem to have been most negative of all. 
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TABIi: 2 



F Ratios for All Main Effects and Interaction 
Effects Resulting From Analyses of Variance 
of the Five Factor Scores 
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Factor Race Sex SES R.ce X Race X Sex X liace X 

Sex SES SES Sex X 



SES 



"Most Women" 



I 


1.39 


.60 


.49 


.24 


.30 


.01 


.77 


II 


.46 


1.36 


2.70 


2.11 


3.16 


3.30 


1.70 


III 


.04 


.45 


.00 


2.84 


.12 


.03 


.36 


IV 


1.39 


5.09* 


.32 


1.21 


.87 


.10 


.85 


V 


.08 


.45 


.93 


.34 


2.21 


.03 


.13 



*PC05 



■ ! 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Scores oa 5 Social Evaluation 
Factors for 4 Race-Sex Groups 



Factor Blacks Whites 

Females Males Females Males 



"Most Women" 

I: Supportive, Giving Female -.10 -.14 ,15 -.04 

II: Physically/Mentally 

Robust Female -.14 -.05 .16 -.18 

III: Warm FemaJe -.28 .15 .04 -.09 

IV: Effective, Efficient Female .14 .00 .XI -.36 

V: Active, Expressive Female .12 -.08 -.01 -.03 
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